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Published to advance the Science of cold-blooded rertebrates 


NEST OF THE CUT-LIPS MINNOW 
Ewxoglossum mawillingua (Le Sueur) 

On May 8, 1921, in Butternut Creek, just east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., I observed an unusually large and 
dark colored Cut-lips Minnow (Hwoglossum maail- 
lingua) busily carrying small stones from the gravel 
of the stream bottom and piling them close to and 
partly under a submerged, rusty, and moss-covered 
sheet of tin. This was undoubtedly the nest-building 
activity and is similar to that of the River Chub (Hy- 
bopsis heniuchkiensis) and the Fall-fish (Semotilus 
cor poralis. ) 

Butternut Creek is a large creek with rapid and 
normally clear water and with a stony bottom. It 
is a fair trout stream. Rainbow and Brown Trout 
are reported to thrive there. It is a tributary of Chit- 
tenango Creek, which flows into Oneida Lake. 

The Cut-lips’ nest was found just below the con- 
crete bridge of the main State road just north of 
Jamesville and near Fiddlers Green. The fish could 
readily be seen from the bridge bringing stones to 
the nest from distances up to about three feet from it 
and from points chiefly up stream. Spawning was 
not observed, but once it made a very evident attempt 
to corral at the nest from a small school of Cut-lips 
minnows one with a much swollen abdomen, which 
in all probability was a gravid female. 

On May 9, the day following the discovery of the 
nest, it was again visited by me and with equipment 
for more detailed observations and records. The 
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creek here was about 50 feet wide with bottom of 

gravel, boulders and cobble stones. The water was 

clear and cold (57° F') and moderately swift. ‘The 

maximum depth, just under the bridge, was about 

four feet. The nest was in 2! feet of water some 

ten feet from the north side of the creek. The fish 

had stopped working but remained close to the nest 

concealed or partly so by the sheet of tin, boulders, 

or streamers of Cladophora. When disturbed it would 

leave the neighborhood of the pile with seeming re- . 
luctance and was quick to return after going but a 

short distance away. Attempts to net this attending 

fish for a close examination of it were unsuccessful, 

and it would not touch a worm-baited hook when 

near its nest, but was seen to be attracted by it when 
some distance away in the deeper part of the stream. 
Here four large Cut-lips were caught by hook, and 
one was a robust male 434 inches long and with a 
much darker color than the others. ‘This was very 
probably the nesting fish since it did not return to 
the nest after the capture and since no other dark- 
colored Cut-lips was seen in the vicinity during the 
observations. The testes were large, but stripping 
could not be effected. 


The nest was a low pile of stones not cleariy de- 
fined from the bottom material but roughly circular 
with a diameter of about 18 inches and perhaps three 
inches in height. ‘The stones were quite uniform in 
size and small compared with those of piles made by 


. os Fall-fish and River Chubs that I have seen. Their 
a. largest diameter was about a half-inch. All were 


rough and angular. Probably such were selected 
from the inability of the minnow with its small mouth 
to get a purchase on smooth stones. No eggs were 
adhering to the gravel of the nest examined. If they 
are normally loose they could not have been obtained 
in the deep rapid water with any means at hand. 


From an examination of literature I have found 
no data on the life history of the Cut-lips and such is 
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meagre at any rate, so it is probable that these few 
notes merit special publication. 


T. L. HanxKInson, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SPAWNING 
HABITS OF Pseudopleuronectes americanus 
IN CAPTIVITY. 


At the Woods Hole fish cultural station the Winter 
Flounder is allowed to spawn naturally in large 
wooden tanks, which act they perform always at night 
although they are under the glare of the electric lights 
used for purposes of illumination. The act was re- 
ported to take place usually between 10:00 P. M. and 
3:30 A. M., and this was substantiated by observation. 
At 3:00 A. M. on February 24, 1921, the — 
notes were made. 

There appeared to be no distinct pairing, aids in 
this case five fish partook of the action. Three were 
males and two females. Previous to the time of 
spawning they exhibited considerable activity, rest- 
lessly swimming about, especially in the case of the 
females. These were seen to “nose” around the males, 
but this may have been more or less incidental. 


The essential part of the act seemed to be a rapid 
swimming in a circle about a foot in diameter, or more 
properly, an upward spiral of very slight pitch. In 
all cases they swam counter clockwise, which pre- 
sented the vent outwards. As the fish gyrated around 
in this manner the genital products were discharged. 
The entire five examples observed thus moved in in- 
tersecting circles, or ones nearly so, for about 10 
seconds, at the end of which time they all sank ap- 
parently exhausted, to resume their sluggish existence 
resting on the bottom. 


In the case of the females the eggs were so extruded 
that they flowed along the upper side of the long anal 
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fin and out over the tail from which they appeared 
to drop off into the open water. Due to the rapid 
movements of the fish, the eggs were flung in all 
directions by centrifugal force. The central whirling 
mass, the fish itself, and the long stream of eggs fly- 
ing off in all directions reminded the writer of nothing 
so much as the pyrotechnic pinwheels of old time in- 
dependence day celebrations. By the time the orgasm 
was three-quarters over the water became so clouded 
with milt and eggs that very little could be seen of 
the whirling specimens. The other occupants of the 
tanks appeared to simply “sit by” and watch. 

On a previous night, Feb. 22, also at 3 A. M., two 
females in one of the large glass fronted aquariums, 
went through a similar performance, but the males 
in the tank took no part. Why they failed to, the 
writer will not venture to speculate upon, as many 
were present which were perfectly ripe. ‘The impres- 
sion.was gathered, however, that the males were much 
less interested in the proceedings in general, than the 
females. The belief is that this is an abnormal con- 
dition due to the fright or disturbance of confinement, 
and that while the males can usually hold their milt 
the females get to a point where it is imperative that 
the eggs be discharged, thereby bringing about this 
apparent reversal of sexual instincts. Probably in 
a state of nature the actual spawning is performed 
in a rather similar manner, but very likely the male 
urges the female on in a manner not observed in con- 
fined specimens. 

C. M. Breper, 
U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


EXTENSION OF THE RANGE OF 
ASCAPHUS TRUETI STEJNEGER. 


Three specimens, two males and a female, of As- 
caphus truei Stejneger, the Discoglossoid toad, were 
collected on September 21, 1921, in the Cascade 
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Mountains near North Bend, Washington, at an ele- 
vation of about 2,000 feet. 

This toad, found originally at Humptulips, Wash- 
ington, in the southern region of the Olympic Moun- 
tains, was collected again in the Olympics, in the 
streams around Lake Cushman. One specimen was 
taken from Craggy Peak, Siskiyou Mountains, north- 
ern California and several in the Cascades of Wash- 
ington on the slopes of Mt. Rainier. The locality in 
which we discovered our specimens lies to the north of 
Mt. Rainier about 45 miles in a straight line, and 
establishes a further extension of the range of the 
species. 

The toads were taken among the fallen timber and 
underbrush, on the wooded mountain slope in an area 
of larch, hemlock and cedar trees. This is interesting 
to note, since all the specimens heretofore reported 
have been captured either in or near pools or under 
the rocks and along the banks of streams. Ours were 
not captured in water or at very close proximity to 
a stream. ‘There had, however, been a very heavy 
rain the night before the day the toads were taken 
and the moss, brush and trees were wet. 


The males possess the characteristic “tail” as well 
as dark sexual excrescences on the first two fingers, 
on the forearm and on each side of the breast. The 
occurrence of the excrescence on the breast has not 
been noted before and in this respect, as well as the 
position of those on the forearm and fingers, A scaphus 
resembles the figure of the male Pelodytes punctatus 
(Boulenger, “The Tail-less Batrachians of Europe,” 
pt. I, p. 183) of the family Pelobatidae. In its own 
family (Discoglossidae) the character of the sexual 
excrescences seems to approach more nearly to Bom- 
binator. 

The base of the so-called “tail” and the femoral 
region are papillose. ‘The vent is situated ventrally 
and at the tip of the “tail.” These characters would 
indicate that that process is an organ of copulation. 
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The finding of the males with these sexual charac- 
ters, on the 21st of September, the latest record yet 
reported, seems to indicate that this species retains 
such features late in the year, as is known to be true, 
of its relatives in Kurope. 


The specimens respectively measure:—snout to 
anus, 50mm. female; 36mm., 39, males; “tail” 7mm., 
8mm.; width of head 16.5mm., female, 14mm., 15mm., 
males; hind limb 64mm. female, 59mm., 63mm., males. 


KATHERINE VAN WINKLE, 
Cornell University, N. Y. 


An additional record of the occurrences of Ascaphus has al- 
ready been cited in Copeia No. 40. The specimen came from 
Red Creek in the Santiam National Forest, Linn County, Ore- 
gon, at an altitude of 3,000 feet. 

Mr. Phillips G. Putnam, of Lake Cushman, Washington, in 
a letter of August 29, 1921, sent the editors the following notes 
which, although not intended for publication, confirm and sup- 
plement the above observations and may well be given here. 
“When I went up the Skokomish River, I expected to get a lot 
of Ascaphus, but my first day’s collecting yielded me only two 
specimens. I was at a loss to understand such poor luck, but a 
few days before we had had a heavy rain, sopping the forests so 
that they reeked with water. I thought that the frogs might 
have forsaken the creek for the wet mossy soil. Further ex- 
amination showed that the Ascaphus had left the creeks and 
were wandering about on land. I found four away from water, 
one of which had not begun to absorb the tail, and was over 
100 feet from water. However, to collect the frogs in the 
forest was very difficult, as it was too much like looking for a 
‘needle in a hay stack.’ I have always had the best luck col- 
lecting during a long dry spell. Now I know the reason to be 
that when it is wet, what few of them there are leave the water, 
and during a dry spell, lack of moisture forces them back again 
to the water.” —G. K. N. 


ARE YOUNG SNAKES EVER 
SWALLOWED FOR PROTECTION? 


The papers recently published in Copeia on the 
question of snakes swallowing their young for pro- 
tection were very interesting to me, for, like many 
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others I have often heard the story and always found 
conclusive evidence lacking. Several questions occur 
to me in connection with this phenomenon. 


First, has any observer ever seen the young snakes 
disgorged in a living condition? It is a well-known 
fact that snakes are cannibalistic, and possibly some 
species might devour their own young, but until some 
evidence is forthcoming that the young snakes are 
disgorged unhurt we should hesitate to say that the 
young are swallowed for protection. 

A farmer living near my home in central Maine 
once told me that he saw a Garter Snake swallow her 
young. He put the snake in a box in his barn and 
later in the day saw some of the young snakes in the 
box, but when he came too close they ran into the 
mother’s mouth again. I would consider such evi- 
dence conclusive if presented by a trained naturalist, 
but the farmer in question was an uneducated man 
and a poor observer, though undoubtedly sincere in 
his belief. Most of the evidence brought forward in 
favor of the belief rests on the fact of the swallowing 
alone, which may be mere cannibalism. 


It may be that “there is no sound physiological 
reason against such an occurrence,” as Cooke admits. 
I would like to know how long a young snake could 
remain without injury in the stomach of an adult 
where it would not only be without air but would be 
subjected to the action of the digestive fluids that 
would ultimately destroy it. 

Another question is: Do the young of the ovovivi- 
parous snakes remain with the mother for any length 
of time after birth? I have sometimes seen several 
specimens of T'hamnophis sirtalis under the same 
board but none of these were less than a foot long. 
On the other hand, all of the very young snakes of 
this and other species that I have ever collected were 
alone. It seems to me that we should first determine 
whether the young snakes remain with the mother, 
before we consider whether they seek protection in 
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her stomach, for unless they do so such a protective 
habit would seem very improbable. 


H. Pore, 
Portland, Oregon. 


BUFO COGNATUS COGNATUS (SAY) 
IN UTAH. 


While studying an outbreak of sugar-beet web- 
worms at Benson, Cache County, Utah, last August, 
the writer, with Dr. I. M. Hawley and Mr. Gerald 
Thorne, found two specimens of Bufo cognatus 
cognatus (Say). ‘These toads are immature and 
measure not quite two inches in length. They are 
typical in structure and well within the known limits 
of color variation. They are of a light brown color, 
with conspicuous spots of dark green. The spotting 
is distinct with no tendency to stripe formation except 
in the third row, on the sides, where the greatly 
elongated spots form an almost unbroken band. 
There is a conspicuous green stripe along either side 
of the bony elevation found between the nostrils and 
the eyes. 

It is not surprising to find this toad in Utah as it 
occurs to the south in Arizona, to the east in Colorado, 
and to the northeast in southern Wyoming. With 
this additional territory the range of this species can 
be given as extending over a fan-shaped area south- 
ward and southeastward from southern Wyoming, 
with the western edge running through Utah and 
Arizona and the southeastern edge extending through 
Colorado, Kansas and Arkansas. 

H. J. Pack, 
Logan, Utah. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
Epitep by J. T. Nicnoxs, American Museum of Natural History 
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